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first day in Paris. Pichon was \villing to arrange a meeting,
and he asked Paderewski to wait a while. He himself
disappeared to another room from which he returned after
a few minutes. As was known later, he had gone to the other
room to telephone to Clemenceau, who, though busy,
decided to come directly to the Foreign Office to meet
Paderewski, whose name he had known for a great many
years.
Hardly fifteen minutes had passed before a door was
opened and Glemenceau appeared in the room. He
remained at the door looking at Paderewski for a second or
two ; then he said : " Vous venez d'exprimer le desir de me voir.
Me write."
He held out his hand in its traditional grey cotton glove,
and putting his head slightly on one side as though examin-
ing his guest, he said with a mischievous giggle which a few
people provoked in him : " Est-ce que vous ties cousin du
Jameux pianiste Paderewski ? "
Paderewski appreciated the thrust and answered with
well-assumed seriousness: CVrf moi-mSme, M. le Prtsi-
dent."
Clemenceau raised his bushy eyebrows in mock surprise,
and, shaking his head once or twice, he said in a resigned
voice : " Et vous, le ceUbre artiste, ites devenu President du Conseil ?
Quelle dichiance! "
He chuckled.   And then they both laughed.
Clemenceau was a cynical old man, but he had outlived
that stage in cynicism which revels only in bitterness. He
had experienced bitterness for too many years not to enjoy a
good joke at the age of almost eighty. Paderewski believed
in Clemenceau's deep sincerity when the latter tried to
bring about a real peace in Europe. He admired his host's
strength and determination, even the cynicism which he
wore like an armour in his fights.
Clemenceau was not the only one of the Big Four from
whom Paderewski found a good reception. He got in
touch with President Wilson, who asked him to visit him